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and silver. The bevelled glass doors of the bookcases flame 
with prismatic colors ; the wainscoting is sheathed with mahog- 
any and cherry, and the walls are of dark blue lincrustra, figured" 
into squares, and ornamented and intertwined by gold thistles. 
The ceiling is tinted ocean blue, with all manner of odd marine 
animals "swimming about in this immovable sea with trailing 
golden wakes," as the reporter from whom I borrow the descrip- 
tion joyfully records. Every nook and corner is crowded with 
the artistic fruits of taste, travel and money. A carved cherry 
bedstead, chiffonier, wardrobe and washstand from the perman- 
ent furniture of the owner's room ; its walls are covered with 
flowered chintzs and the door is panelled and fitted with mirrors. 
In the ladies' saloon forward, the wainscotidg is moulded into 
squares, and the sides are draped with cretonne ; bevelled mirrors 
are let into the doors and cabinets ; and there crystal chandeliers 
in bronze framings, and brass side lamps fitted for use with oil 
or electricity. The floor is laid in highly polished hard-woods, 
and in an angle stands an upright piano, framed and carved in 
harmony with the other furniture of the room. The crew have 
comfortable quarters forward number over fifty, and are given 
employment the year around. 



PORTIERES AND WINDOW CURTAINS. 



By Mary F. Harman. 



YEARS ago when doorway curtains were first introduced, and 
the stuffs of which they were made were so expensive that 
only people of abundant means could buy them, a lady 
known to the writer bethought her of a novel expediment. She 
was the possessor of a number of blankets of heavy quality 
which were not in use, many of which were moth eaten, and 
she decided to have some of them dyed and convert then into 
portieres. They were neatly darned and ordered to be done a 
dark olive. 

The result was most satisfactory and one pair was left quite 
plain and hung in a double doorway under a rope lattice. The 
other pair was pieced to the required length with olive plush, 
and the cost was much less than any thing which could have 
been found at that time in the shops. They were used for years 
and one of them still does duty for a setee cover. 

Materials and prices have changed greatly since then, and 
goods to suit the slenderest purse are alway to be seen. 

The Bagdad portieres in the finer qualities are still about 
$20 a pair, but those of lighter weight may be bought as low as 
$6. An imitation of these is made of strips of colored felt M of 
a yard wide, and the length of the curtain, with small holes 
punctured at the side to which cords are laced over and over 
to fasten them together. The chief difficulty in making these 
would be to lace them so that they would hang evenly. 

An effective curtain for a single doorway is made of old blue 
valours trimmed with an 18 inch band of the same goods in 
dark old red. This band is edged with moss trimming, and 
below it is a deep netted frieze of pale blue ending in thick 
tassels. This curtain is draped back with heavy cords and 
tassels, the latter being 12 inches long. A well chosen cretonne 
of good quality makes a very handsome band for a curtain. The 
'flowers and leaves should be outlined in button hole stitch in 
silk of the same color, and a cord of Japanese gold thread sewed 
outside of this cretonne treated in this way, has at a distance quite 
the effect of brocade, and it may be combined with satin sheet- 
ing and not suffer in comparison. 



Corduroy comes now in most of the new colorings, and trim- 
med with a rich fringe,, a curtain of it looks well in any room. 

For bedroom doorway curtains many cotton stuffs are now 
to be found at $1.50 a yard, fifty inches wide. One in yellow 
and white with large flower design is especially handsome. 

A brown cotton flannel curtain, trimmed with gay bandanna 
handkerchiefs is odd looking, and blue demin with white cord 
embroidery is still popular. The bamboo curtains ere always 
effective, an£ similar ones made of rice sell for $5. I have even 
seen it stated that grains of corn, red or white, have been strung 
on cords and used in this way. It must be a work requiring in- 
finite patience. 

For window draperies the varieties of goods are almost num- 
berless, and the prices are so moderate, that no window need go 
without a drapery of some kind. First of all in point of useful- 
ness, is the cheese cloth which hangs in such soft and graceful 
folds and which, in white, has the advantage of being improved 
by washing. 

This may be hemstitched if liked, and looped back with a 
band of the same, or with a white cord and tassel, and a nar- 
row balance of of the same goods at the top, has a rather better 
effect. Another way to make up this goods is to insert a strip 
of colored cheese cloth in the hem all around. Pale pink, or 
green, or yellow, looks well as it shows through the white, and 
the band to loop it back should be lined in the same way. 
Cheese cloth, with coin spots of old gold done in chain stitch, 
sells for 35 cents a yard, and this would make pretty long cur- 
tains if trimmed at the edges with narrow fall fringe to match. 

Dotted Swiss, either in small dots on the large coin spots, 
may be made into dainty fresh looking curtains by edging them 
with lace or full ruffles of plain Swiss. These may be draped 
back with a scarf of the same goods about a quarter yard wide 
and simply hemmed all around. The curtain should be draped 
quite high, and the scarf tied with a large bow and ends, Crazy 
cloth comes in lovely pinks and blues at 8 cents a yard, and 
these make extremely showy hangings for windows trimmed 
with wide cotton lace. 

An odd way to drape a small window with these goods, is to 
gather the curtains on a cord to the desired width, and then 
fasten them to a pole with rings, arranging them so that they 
lap over each other for the space of a quarter of a yard or 
more, in the centre. A band of the craze cloth edged with lace 
at the lower side should drape it back, and this should be put 
up very high, just above the upper sash. The lace should only 
trim the inner edge of the curtain, but it should be put on 
quite full, and this way of draping gives a small window a 
quaint " high shouldered " effect which is very pleasing. 

The Japanese crazy cloth which is stamped with gilt figures 
is very suitable either for long, or short, curtains, as it comes in 
a variety of colorings. 

For north rooms, yellow hangings are particularly appropri- 
ate, while in rooms with a sunny exposure the colder blues look 
better. 



AN admirable wax finish for furniture woods is made by mix- 
ing about three ounces of tallow and three and a quarter 
pounds of wax with one pint of turpentine, which is con- 
stantly stirred while boiling and until cold. The paste is rubbed 
in, the superfluous wax removed with a wooden scraper and 
then gone over with soft woolen cloths until it shines. Some 
workmen prefer to let the wax dissolve in the turpentine cold as 
they fancy the heat diminishes the polishing effect. If a coat of 
French polish is afterwards applied it deepens the gloss. 
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